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FERN DESIGNS FOR TABLE LINEN. 




This is a clay of decoration. Not 
even the humblest articles of domestic 
use escape the eye of the household ar- 
tist. It is to be hoped that white dam- 
ask table draperies, which were the 
fond pride of our mothers and grand- 
mothers, will still remain unchanged. 
Daintiness of napery, delicacy of china, 
harmony of color and the artistic ar- 
rangement of all the accessories of a 
well-appointed table have a refining 
influence upon the household hardly to 
be over-estimated. 

The essential embroidery for damask 
table cloths is the monogram, or ini- 
tials of the owner, done in white. This should be well 
chosen both in style and drawing, suitably placed and 
of perfect workmanship ; the same design, reduced, be- 
ing used for the smaller pieces belonging to a com- 
plete set of table linen. 

By keeping to white cloths we are enabled to use va- 
rious pieces of linen embroidered in colors on the table 
harmonizing with the china. Designs embroidered in 
gold and white go well with any china, and can be 
used with any floral decoration. Very elegant table 
cloths can be made by the combination of drawn work 
and white embroidery on plain linen of sufficiently heavy 
texture. It is easy to obtain at all seasons of the year 
something green for a central ornament for the table. 
Growing ferns can be used either alone or combined 
with white or with yellow flowers, and are in harmony 
with any table setting. With white napery and white 
and gold china a basket of fine ferns is charming. The 
maiden-hair fern is the most desirable, on account of its 
grace and delicacy. A gilded basket frame interwoven 
with white celluloid splints is a suitable receptacle for 
the ferns, which are placed in an inner metal pan. These 
fall gracefully over the sides of the basket without con- 
cealing it. A central plant of different growth tower- 
ing above the mass of ferns adds much to the effect. 

For embroidered small pieces to be used with the 
fern basket, the first essential is a central mat, corre- 
sponding in its dimensions to the size of the basket. 
Smaller pieces, twelve inches square, serve for each 
cover ; doylies, six inches square, for finger-bowls com- 
plete the the set. 

The writer recently designed a fern set of linen, silk 
embroidered, to be used with a basket of ferns. It is in 
use now with a table service of solid gold. The follow- 



ing description will give the method of working for the 
benefit of those who are needleworkers. 

In the supplement is shown a corner of the centre 
mat, twenty-two inches square, working size. The 
design is so arranged that it can be extended to suit 
larger squares or oblongs, by the alternate inversion of 
the part that forms the middle of the side. It may be 
used on a centre piece twenty inches square, by omit- 
ting the drawn threads and three rows of narrow vine ; 
finishing, in this case, with the fringe. 

The design for the twelve-inch squares consists of a 
corner piece, to be placed in one corner only ; this em- 
broidered part should be laid toward the centre of the 
table. Several different corner designs may be used for 
these pieces ; the illustration gives two. These mats 
are sufficiently elaborate when finished with a fringe 
only, as the additional drawn threads and tiny vines 
would crowd the corner design, not leaving space 
enough for it beyond the plate. The finger-bowl doy- 
lies are decorated with small broken sprays of fern ; 
these also may vary in drawing and arrangement. 

The embroidery is done with a single thread of green 
filoselle. The shade chosen should have more yellow 
in it than that of the natural leaf. Many workers err 
on the side of over-accuracy in selecting colors for 
working; as all colors depend upon their relation to 
backgrounds and surroundings. The exact shade of 
the fern spray itself, placed upon the white of the linen, 
is harsh and undesirable. 

In working the smaller leaves a lighter shade may be 
sparingly used, the best silk being self-shading. Good 
effects of light and shade are produced by a single col- 
or, provided that the threads are laid very smoothly. 

Having transferred the design, commence work at the 
lower end of a stem, by drawing the end of the thread 
two or three fine stitches through the mark to fasten it. 
Outline with a short and tightly drawn stitch, to give 
the feeling and appearance of a fine wire, to which the 
stems of the fern may be compared. When the base is 
reached use the long and short stitch, working from 
the right. Place the needle for every alternate stitch, a 
point beyond the line of the design, to produce the ex- 
quisitely fine fringed outline of this delicate leaf. Pro- 
ceed in this manner, always directing the needle toward 
the base of the leaf, until it is reached on the left. The 
leaf being so small, a very few stitches will fill it solid. 
Fasten carefully with two stitches, by passing the needle 
across and within the lower part of the leaf ; bring the 
needle out on the under side and cut the thread closely. 
To do the simple drawn-work design, first make ac- 
curate measurements from the edges of the linen, for 
the required width of the fringe, and draw a group of 
five or six threads. Then omit as many and draw an- 
other group. The threads that are left between the 
two drawn spaces form the groundwork for the pin- 



stitching, which is simply the cross stitch used in tapes- 
try work. This should be done with green threads like 
those used in the embroidery. The other two rows of 
this work should be done before the three rows of vine 
are embroidered. Lastly, when the entire needlework 
of the cloth is finished, the threads are ravelled for the 
fringe as far as the outer row of drawn threads, which 
forms the heading, and prevents further ravelling. 

Then take a small crochet hook, and fasten a suffi- 
cient quantity of the ravelled threads into the corners to 
fill them out. Trim the ends with scissors to match the 
fringe in length. Such a set can be made more elabo- 
rate by ornamenting the smaller squares and finger- 
bowl doylies with an additional row of pinstitching, up- 
on each side of which may be placed the fine conven- 
tional vine ; also by borders all around each piece to 
correspond with the large central mat. But we have 
illustrated the most practical decoration, as the small 
articles placed about each cover would partially conceal 
the effect of the full borders. 

Hems may be used to finish the edges instead of 
fringe, although it cannot be denied that this method 
robs them of some of their daintiness. 

We frequently hear complaints of the difficulty in car- 
ing for fringed table draperies ; but the method is at 
once so simple and easy that there need be no objection 
raised. A small hair brush or broom kept for the pur- 
pose will straighten the fringe in a few moments. 

The linen chosen for this set must not be too fine ; 
very fine linens tumble easily ; one that will lie smooth- 
ly by its own weight and will fall readily into place if 
disturbed is the best. Mrs. Barnes Bruce. 



The design given below is intended to suggest a 
method of utilizing small pieces of needlework such as are 
on sale in Oriental stores ; also to arrange a large piece of 
work, that may be executed by instalments on small pan- 
els of satin or silk. The panels shown in the design 
are from genuine Japanese motives. It will be seen that 
as the border is intended to hang from the edge of a 
shelf, those forms which in nature are suspended have 
been alone employed. It is intended that each panel 
should be entirely distinct from the others. The la- 
burnum, blackberry and a Japanese pink -flowered 
creeper are those given ; spray sof maple, wistaria or any 
of the creepers could fill the others. The framework of 
the panels is to be of a ribbon plush or velvet, either 
plain or brocaded, but of one color. Either gold, olive 
green or dull crimson would probably be most effective. 
The fringe is to be of exactly the same color as the frame- 
work, to carry out the dossal-like character of the whole. 
The ground color of the panels may be the same, or 
varied in regular sequence ; for instance, old gold plush, 
almost brown, with yellow satin panels, gives a rich and 
yet not garish effect. 
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ART NEEDLEWORK SUGGESTIONS. 

Sir : I want to make a handsome table-cover at least 
two yards square for my back parlor. Can you help me with 
suggestions ? I saw a Turkish table-cloth once that would just 
suit me, but if I could find one, the price would probably be more 
than I ought to spend, so I would prefer to make one. It was 
black broadcloth worked in chainstitch in interlaced palm leaves 
in many colored silks, the design completely covering the cloth. 
The effect was not gaudy, but that of a rich "bloom" on the 
cloth. Could you tell me how or where to get the patterns and 
a guide to the coloring ? If not, will you kindly suggest some- 
thing as handsome. A. M. T., Iron Mountain, Mich. 

We think you could hardly do better than use the design given 
for a portiere in the May number of The Art Amateur (page 127). 
We would not, however, recommend a black ground, since you 
would thus lose the effect gained by darning the background all 
over with a darker shade of the color used for a foundation or 
with an harmoniously contrasting shade such as brown on green, 
or red on gray. By this method the design is richly brought out 
with little labor. The flowers can be wrought in various hues 
after the manner of Oriental work. The border can be of a dark 
shade of the color used for the centre, in which case it should not 
be darned, but the design must be worked on it entirely in solid 
embroidery ; for the centre the disks and foliage are merely out- 
lined, to accentuate their form, with stem or rope stitch. 



CHRISTMAS MOTTOES. 

" Then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time." 

— Shakespeare. 
" It is the blessed Christmas tide, 
The Christmas lights are all aglow." — Whittier. 

" Above our heads the joy-bells ring, 

Without the happy children sing." — Whittier. 

" This holy tide of Christmas 
All others doth deface." — Old Song. 

" At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 

For Christmas comes but once a year." 

— Old Almanac. 
" Now thrice welcome Christmas, 

Which brings us good cheer, 

Mince pies and plum pudding, 

Good ale and strong beer." — Old Song. 

" Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunne-set let it burne." — Herrick. 

" Give the honour to this day 
That sees December turn'd to May." — Herrick. 

" Now, now the mirth comes, 
♦ With the cake full of plums." 



-Herrick. 



"Those who at Christmas would repine, 
And would fain hence despatch him, 
May they with Old Duke Humphrey dine, 
Or else may Squire Ketch catch him." — Old Song. 

" Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'il bury't in a Christmas pye, 
And ever more be merry."— George Wither. 

" Now all our neighbours' chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning." — Old Song. 

" Yet will they not let this day pass, 
The merrie day of old Christmas." — Herrick. 

" Christmas shall come again 
Spite of wind and snow and rain." — Herrick. 

" Let winter breathe a fragrance forth 
Like as the purple spring." — Herrick. 

" Christmas, the joyous period of the year, 
The threshold bind with boughs.' ' — Herrick. 

" Ule 1 Ule ! 
Three puddings in a pile, 
Crack nuts and cry Ule 1" — Old Song. 

" The neighbours were friendly bidden, 
And all had welcome true."— ^Old Song. 

" A man might then behold 
At Christmas, in each hall, . 
Good fires to curb the cold 
And meat for great and small. "—Old Song. 

" Lo, now is come our joyfull'st feast." — Old Song. 

" With auld fashion when Christmas is come 
To call in his neighbours with bag-pipe and drum." 

—Old Ballad. 
%% God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay." — Old Carol. 

" All hail ! The bells of Christmas ring 1"— Whittier. 



PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 

That the Haseltine picture galleries at Philadelphia 
are the finest show rooms of an art dealer in this or any other 
country may be safely hazarded, although the statement seems a 
bold one. Among many interesting paintings noticed there re- 
cently were a sparkling Pasini, "Outside the Mosque," a good 
Constant and a vigorous Raffaeli. Most of the important can- 
vases were out on exhibition in- Chicago and St. Louis, which 
just now are the especial art centres for modern pictures. Mr. 
Haseltine tells us that he will soon receive from Paris the " Da- 
vid," by Moreaii, and u Le Troupeau," by Rosa Bonheur, an 
elaborate composition, and, judging from the etching lately pub- 
lished of it, one worthy of the reputation of this famous artist. 

Grandfather's Clocks appear still to enjoy the 

full popularity they regained a few years ago. At Bailey, Banks 
& Biddle's, in Philadelphia, there is a very good show of them 
just now — some of the clocks faithful copies of old work ; others 
are modernized in detail. The huge Malpais " Exhibition Vase" 
from Paris is also there, with a group of very fine Sevres. The 
cut glass on view in the same place is unusually good, while the 
specimens of Stemware " First Empire" glass in white and gold 
show an exquisite manufacture that fulfils the double purpose of 
beauty and fitness. 

At Earle's Gallery, among other excellent pic- 
tures, we noticed recently a charming female figure called 
"Spring," by Chaplin ; " November Meadows" and "An Autumn 
Landscape," by Bolton Jones, and " Woods in Sunshine," an 
original and cleverly painted landscape. W. T. Richards is rep- 
resented by one of his- familiar Cornish coast pieces; J. G. 
Brown by one of his typical bootblacks waiting for a job ; 
Percy Moran by a dainty female figure in old-time attire. 
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Marie Antoinette and the End of the Old 

Regime (Charles Scribner's Sons) is the study which, in regard to 
the period treated of, should head the series of "Famous 
Women of the French Court," by M. Imbert de Saint Amand, 
and which Mr. Thomas Sergeant Perry has undertaken to render 
into English. The author begins his narrative with the birth of 
the Dauphin and the visit of the Grand Duke Paul of Russia, 
during which the old society was at its highest pitch of splendor. 
The production of "The Marriage of Figaro" he regards as the 
first overt step toward revolution. The affair of the diamond 
necklace is developed in half a dozen chapters, which would be 
the most interesting reading in the book were it not that Carlyle 
had treated the subject still more fully and more picturesquely. 
From this point we are carried by short stages into the thick of the 
Revolution. We listen to Cazotte's predictions, we witness the 
Assembly of the Notables, the procession of the fourth of May, 
and end with that other procession of the Parisian rabble which 
captured the King and Queen and brought them prisoners to Paris. 
All of this is also told by Carlyle in a manner which makes that 
of M. de Saint Amand, or his translator, seem commonplace. 
The present book, however, presents the story in a new light, as it 
appears to an admirer of the old regime, and in particular of the 
old French aristocracy. He is not always logical nor consistent, 
except in the matter of taking every opportunity of slurring over 
disagreeable details and of dwelling upon every occasion of 
festivity or rejoicing which he can find in this gloomy period. 

In " The Wife of the First Consul" our author is much more 
at his ease. It suits him better to tell the story of the formation 
of a court than that of its destruction. Accordingly, in his 
descriptions of Parisian society in the year VIII. ; of the grounds 
and palace of Malmaison and its gorgeous fetes ; his quotations 
from the memoirs of Mme. de Remusat and the Duchess 
D'Abrantes he is at his best. He is full of anecdotes and 
references to little known documents. The period chosen, that 
of the Consulate, is the most interesting in Napoleon's career ; 
and though it ends with the tragic death of the Duke D'Enghien, 
his book leaves, on the whole, a pleasant impression. Other 
volumes of the series soon to be issued are : " Citizeness Bona- 
parte," " Marie Louise and the Decadence of the Empire" and 
" The Court of the Empress Josephine." They are illustrated 
with portraits, clearly printed on heavy paper and bound-in blue 
cloth. 



just beginning life. The author lays down sound rules for ex- 
ercise, work and diet. She deprecates the unfortunate system of 
culture that consists of lectures sandwiched between parties and 
balls and concerts, and prefers a practical education, of which the 
main elements are reading, cooking and sewing. Two chapters 
are devoted to the question of " Self-support." " Culture" and 
" The Essentials of a Lady" are given two more. Her remarks 
about the practice of art as a means of livelihood, though few, 
are sensible enough to quote. " Few persons have genius enough 
to undertake any artistic work if they have a pressing need for 
the money they are to receive from it," she says. " With ever so 
small an income from other sources, they may cheerfully try their 
best and prove what they can do. But with no income at all, 
they will be too greatly tempted to prostitute the talent they have." 
In another place she advises that young women of an artistic turn 
should devote themselves to the simpler kinds of decoration rather 
than to picture painting, which to do well requires many years' 
special training. With this, of course, we thoroughly agree. 



In The Tragic Muse (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Mr. Henry James, Jr., has undertaken to analyze, explain and 
defend the artistic conscience. He writes for the British public, 
or that large majority of it which either denies the existence of 
such a thing or despises or detests it. With extreme gentleness 
and by imperceptible degrees he breaks the alarming news that 
he, Henry James, Jr., does not agree on this point with the 
British Philistine. He shows the artistic conscience clouded with 
doubt and vanity in Nick Dormer, who feels himself intended by 
nature for a portrait painter, but who allows himself to be made 
a Member of Parliament instead. He shows it serene but ill-in- 
formed in his engaging sister Biddy ; enlightened but weak in 
their kinsman, Peter Sherringham, and clear and triumphant 
in the actress, Miriam Rooth, Peter's protegee— the "Tragic 
Muse." 

As is usual with Mr. James, we are kept very long waiting in 
the outer court among the Philistines and the potterers, so long 
that, even with the most determined skipping, we have time and 
opportunity enough to admire the delicate art with which he pre- 
sents common platitudes as if they were gems of thought, dull 
and vapid personalities as though they were really worthy the 
reader's attention. Why should . they not be when they are 
worthy his? "En v'la des abrutis 1" he makes the French 
passers-by say of his little British group in the garden of the 
Palais de 1' Industrie; and these "abrutis" are slowly revolved 
before the reader until he knows them as intimately as a milliner 
does the revolving doll in her show-window. The acquaintance 
is about as improving. Before we meet the heroine we are not left 
without consolation. If Nick Dormer and Lady Agnes depend 
entirely on what Mr. James can do for them, Biddy is ingenuous 
and pathetic, and Gabriel Nash is the beau-ideal of an aesthete 
who has given up the practice of art as too gross and destructive 
of style, and who lives to distinguish shades of impressions. And 
when we do get to the heroine all these queer folk begin to be 
interesting. She is like a live performer with a stage full of 
marionettes. She pulls their strings ; they occupy her and bring 
. out her idiosyncrasies. - And when, at last, Mr, Sherringham pro- 
poses to share his diplomatic career with her if she will give up^ 
the stage, and Miriam, in jreturn, proposes to make a husband-in- 
waiting of him. if "he. will give up diplomacy, the contrast, is 
decidedly piquant — between flesh and wood. 



Aztec Land, by Maturin M. Ballou. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) The title of this book is a romance in itself, for 
hardly any subject suggests the marvellous and unknown more than 
the scene of that wonderful Old World civilization of the Aztecs. 
It is a little disappointing to find that the author hardly does more 
than touch upon the past ; but he devotes careful observation to 
Mexico as it is. Written in an easy style, yet displaying an un- 
usally keen insight of the half barbaric country it describes, the 
volume is readable from cover to cover. The author evidently 
holds the religion inherited from the Spaniards accountable for 
most of the things that, in his opinion, retard the progress of the 
people. The parallel between old Egypt and Mexico is also dear 
to him, and his. facts in support of this view are both curious and 
interesting. Altogether Mr. Ballou affords us a capital ex- 
ample of intelligent travel talk, and leaves the reader anxious to 
go over the ground that has been exploited for his amusement 
and instruction. 



A South Sea Lover, by Alfred St. Johnston (Mac- 
millan & Co.), recounts the adventures in Eastern Polynesia of an 
English sailor who enters into bonds of "blood-brotherhood" with 
a Papuan savagei The romantic friendships of the two men, 
something like what Mr. Bret Harte describes to us as. subsisting 
among Calif orniah miners and backwoodsmen when they, take 
"Partners,'' is the motive of the story. Both Chris North and 
his friend, Soma, fall in love with Omean girls ; but their passions 
are quite secondary to that which binds them together as brothers. 
North breaks the " Taboo" which has been imposed on the girl 
he has grown fond of, and thus precipitates a war between the 
tribe to which he has affiliated himself and a neighboring one. 
He and Soma are taken prisoners, but escape during a cyclone. 
On their return to the latter's village North is condemned to 
death for breaking the " Taboo ;' J he is about to be cast into the 
crater of a volcano when Soma offers himself as a voluntary sub- 
stitute and dies in his stead. The book shows considerable 
knowledge of savage manners and customs, and contains many 
exciting passages. 

Girls and Women, by E. Chester (Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co.), is full of good practical advice for young women 



Ascutney Street, by A. D. T. Whitney. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) Granted a somewhat unreal atmosphere, where- 
in people address each other in the language of " Alice in Won- 
derland," and sentiment is near akin to sentimentality, and you. 
have said all that may be against a very pure and interesting story. 
The petty aims and. jealousies of suburban life are contrasted 
with the nobler ideals of charity and true dignity in a way that 
is worthy of imitation in far more important novels. This book 
is of the school of "John Halifax," and should obtain a wide 
circle of readers — as wide as that attracted by its model. The 
studies of childhood in it are true and prettily told. 



A Little Book of Profitable Tales by Eu- 
gene Field (Charles Scribner's Sons). To catch the simple 
charm of Hans Andersen's tales is given to few, if any of his 
followers. That Mr. Field has not entirely succeeded is no 
reproach to a very charming volume. The " Yaller Baby" 
indeed has a touch of human pathos perhaps deeper than even 
the Danish story-teller evoked. The first stories of the Christ 
child come with an artificial note that is absent later in the book, 
when Western themes supply the motives. The author can tell a 
short story, half fable, half allegory, well, and succeed in inducing 
his readers to try another and yet another until the book is read. 
Probably Mr. Field sets most value on his more fantastic sketches, 
but the modern idiom of "Dock Stebbins" and "The Cyclo- 
peedy" stay in memory long after the more conscious effort to be 
quaint, as in "The Mouse and the Moonbeam" or " The Fairies 
of Pesth," has ceased to charm. 



In " Stageland" Mr. Jerome is ably assisted by an 
artist to whom his brethren and sisters of the stage owe a tre- 
mendous debt of gratitude. J. Bernard Partridge has put upon 
paper counterfeits of the counterfeits of the stage "hero," "villain," 
"heroine," "comic man" and other quaint theatrical creatures, 
which err, if they err at all, in ascribing too much talent to 
their originals. Yet it is easy to see that they are player folks. 
Only if such a company were ever got together what a furor it 
would create. The " adventuress," with her most expressive 
train; the "servant-girl" in all her varieties; the "lawyer," 
old style and new, are as happily hit off as the " comic lovers,' * 
who bump up against one another and go off together fighting, 
or the "detective" who sees through every disguise. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

The Painter Poets, edited by Kineton Parkes. 

(Walter Scott, New York.) " Raphael made a century of sonnets, 
made and wrote them, in a certain volume," sings Browning ; but 
the book was lost, and so the editor of this anthology has given 
of the great Italian's rhyming. Indeed he has limited the selection 
to British artists, and included, to tell the truth, some rhymes that 
are little better than the paintings of the third-rate ones who 
strung them together. Yet the idea of the selection is a happy 
one, and despite the obvious flaws, the bulk of the extracts are 
well chosen and merit their choice. To an artistic person the 
little book is worth having. Rossetti, William Morris, William 
Blake and, possibly, Bell Scott deserve the double epithet, for in 
paint or words they prove the right to the title. But to hold that 
Thomas Hood or Thackeray were painters is taking some 
license, and that certain others included who may paint are also 
to be considered poets is demanding too much. Still the rhymes 
of Walter Crane, Sir Noel Paton, John Ruskin and J. W. M. 
Turner have interest far in excess of the intrinsic merits of the 
poetry. As the editor points out, very few.of ihe painters have 
sung of their art ; and even the sense of color that one would ex- 
pect to be very strongly marked is not conspicuous. beyond the limit _.. 
of ordinary verse. Still as a curiosity the book deserves knowing, 
for it has a zest of its own, and if certain heroes in paint are but 
commonplace men when they try to rhyme, the touch of human • 
failure is not without a charm of its own, for it shows the man 
apart from the art that has been his life-work. 



A Little Book of Western Verse, by Eugene , 

Field (Charles Scribner's Sons). The popular author' of 
" The Little Peach" needs no. fresh laurels for immortality. In 
both hemispheres those bewitchingly nonsensical lines have pro- 
voked thousands to irresistible laughter. In his dialect verses he 
has done work that will live, and despite the grace and artistic 
finish of his lyrics one feels that his photographs of common folk 
to-day will be remembered when his clever studies after Chaucer 
and the old ballad writers are forgotten. These seem somewhat 
ungrateful thanks for a volume that has so many en joyable pages, 
but it is the very excellence of Mr. Field's best that makes. his 
second-best less delightful. In translations from Horace the oft 
paraphrased "Fountain of Bandusia" is again gracefully turned, 
but the false rhyme " sillier" to " Ilia" jars and spoils the effect • 
of " Lydia and Horace," with which Mr. Gladstone's version hv 
the current Scribner's may be compared. For a book of verse to 
be read this takes a front .place. The general fate of daintily 
printed volumes of poetry is not to be worn out by over much 
perusal, but if some copies of this are not thumbed and dog- 
eared by constant readers it will be indeed a wonder. 



The Great Artists— Mulready, by F.-G; Ste- 
phens (Scribner & Welford.) The art critic whose signature is: 
so familiar to English readers has done the best with a not very 
great subject. Mulready is purely a local idol, and his worship- 
pers are confined to South Kensington. Academic and scholar- 
ly in his work, it is true, yet even his "Sonnet" exhibits no trace 
of greatness. Still, as is often the case, his life bas-more to inter T 
est one than that of a far more important man. The gossip and 
anecdote of this book would supply a : page of quotations worth 
extracting. Its illustrations we find better than those in some vol- 
umes of the series ; possibly because, comparatively speaking, we 
are indifferent to the originals. They satisfy us easily. Never- 
theless, the book is one of the most readable of its kind, and 
gives a picture of art in England during the first half of the 
nineteenth century that is valuable and, to say truth, not a little 
amusing from its serious estimate of parochial heroes. 



